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WE recently printed a paragraph to the effect that the American 
Exchange Fire Insurance Company was paying out nearly one-third 
of its income for the rent of its very elegant offices in the Mutual 
Life’s new building. The managers took the hint thus conveyed to 
them, and have secured new and less pretentious quarters, and, we 
understand, have made reductions in salaries and other expenses, 
with a view to placing the company on a more prosperous footing. 
What the company specially needs is a little more energy, enterprise 
and push, to enable it to keep pace with companies that are living 
in the active present and not in a somnolent past. 





GoverNoR Harrison of Connecticut has appointed O. R. Fyler 
of Torrington to be Insurance Commissioner in place of H. T. 
Sperry, resigned. As the legislature is not in session to confirm 
the appointment, it is made to run for six months from July 1. 
Noticing the appointment of his successor, Mr. Sperry says in his 
paper, The Hartford Post: “ Mr. Fyler has been a leading repub- 
lican of Litchfield county for a number of years, was a good soldier, 
and carries the honorable scars of war painfully with him. He is 
an honest, upright gentleman, and the office in his keeping will be 
administered to the satisfaction of the people of the State.” 





THERE is a probability that the New York legislature will pass 
the bill introduced by Senator McMillan, providing for a uniform 
form of fire insurance contract. The bill directs the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance to prepare such a form by October 15, and pro- 
vides that all companies shall use it after January 1. Several 
States have already adopted a uniform policy, but it does not 
appear to have changed the general character of the business to 
any extent. ‘he companies have never objected to having the 
phraseology of their contracts prescribed by law where such 
phraseology did not change the nature of the contract in any of its 
material features. But all stereotyped contracts are subject to 
special clauses, which can be lawfully inserted or indorsed on the 
legal form and made a part of them, so that even with a uniform 
policy the companies are always able to express what they mean 
and clearly define their liability. A uniform policy can do but 
little, if any, harm to the companies, and may afford a vast amount 
of satisfaction to some legislators. 





Tue resignation of H. T. Sperry, editor of The Hartford Post, 
of the office of Insurance Commissioner, to which he had been 
appointed, was the result of political pressure brought to bear on 
the Governor, As we understand it, there is an active contest 





going on in Connecticut for the succession to the United States 
Senatorship, and Mr. Sperry was supposed to stand in the way of 
one or more of the aspirants, and the fact that he committed an 
admitted indiscretion in asking the patronage of insurance compa- 
nies for one of the annual publications of The Post was used to. 
induce him to resign, which he did in order to relieve the Governor 
from all embarrassment on his account. That he is an able, com- 
petent man for the position no one disputes, but it was a matter of 
surprise to his friends that he accepted an appointment that would 
have required the sacrifice of his newspaper interests. The indis- 
cretion complained of would have been passed over in silence had 
his political opponents been more generous and less determined 
upon the slaughter of all who stood in their way. Mr. Sperry will 
not be Insurance Commissioner, but his influence is in no way 
lessened by the fact that he does not hold office. 





WE are now correcting the list of fire departments of the United 
States, which we print in THE InsuRANCE YEAR Book every year. 
We are aware of the importance of having these reports accurate 
in every particular, for they are constantly referred to by under- 
writers. Each year we send out thousands of circulars in order to 
obtain the desired information, and while these generally come 
back to us promptly corrected to date, there are always a few 
places from which we can get no response. Insurance agents in 
different localities have frequently called our attention to new 
apparatus that has been added to the fire departments in their 
towns, and we will take it as a favor if all who have THe YEAR 
Book will refer to it and notify us of any errors they discover or of 
any additions that should be made to it. Our returns are coming 
in more promptly and complete this year than ever before, but 
agents can do us and their brother underwriters a service by aiding 
us in making these reports absolutely correct. We have been at 
work perfecting these reports for seven years, but as constant ims 
provements are being made in the fire departments of the country, 
the utmost vigilance is required to enable us to keep track of 
them. Any assistance rendered us in this matter will be gratefully 
appreciated. 





Ir is probable that the heavy loss by the August, Bernheim & 
Bauer fire at 512-516 Broadway, on Thursday, would have been 
averted had the alarm been sent out promptly. It appears that 
the headway gained by the flames was occasioned by a want of 
faith on the part of the operators of the automatic fire alarm in the 
working of their own system. In the incipient stage of the fire the 
heat affected the sensitive thermostats, and an electric alarm was 
at once transmitted to headquarters, but the man in charge, having 
had recent experiences in grounded wires, instead of promptly 
sending out an alarm of fire, sent a messenger, it is reported, to 
ascertain what the trouble was at 516 Broadway. When the mes- 
senger arrived at the building, he found it in flames, and policemen 
had in the meantime discovered the fire and given the alarm. 
Many minutes, according to this report, was lost in notifying the 
fire department, and the fire was allowed to gain great headway. 
The incident does not signify the inefficacy of the automatic fire 
alarm, but rather inefficiency and carelessness on the part of the 
man in charge of the system at the time of the fire. The result 
was a loss of over $500,000 to the insurance companies—a very 
substantial slice taken from the premium receiptson New York city 
business. The origin of the fire has not been ascertained, and 
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though there are no known grounds for the charge of incendiarism, 
natural suspicion would, of course, be allayed if the cause of the 
fire were discovered. Seven firms had property destroyed by the 
fire, but were fully insured. 





Tue Connecticut legislature has finally adjourned, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had under consideration about all the ob- 
noxious insurance bills that ‘the ingenuity of its members could 
suggest, it did no particular damage insurancewise. No bill of a 
radical nature was passed, and three or four that received favorable 
consideration were of no general significance whatever. This was 
a case of great cry and little wool, some of its members having an- 
nounced at the outset that they were going to revolutionize the 
insurance business. If State legislatures in general will be as 
harmless as this one was, the insurance interest would have nothing 
to complain of, but the taxpayers, who have to pay for time wasted 
over impossible measures, are the ones to protest against the ses- 
sion being protracted by cranks who have imaginary personal griev- 
ances to redress. Possibly the time will come when statesmen 
from the country will concede the fact that insurance companies 
have a right to live on the same terms and conditions that other 
corporations are permitted to exist. 





An underwriter whose. business extends into all sections of the 
country says that the moral hazard in fire insurance has greatly 
increased since the labor troubles broke out on such an extensive 
scale, and he is apprehensive that there is much trouble to be an- 
ticipated from this source. Strikers who are defeated are idle, dis- 
contented and revengeful; many of them are reckless and fully 
determined to wreak vengeance upon their former employers. 
This spirit of antagonism and sense of injury is liable to lead to 
acts of incendiarism, and to bring loss upon the companies. He 
regards the prospect for profits in fire underwriting this year as 
extremely gloomy. He also says that there is a shrinkage in the 
volume of insurance written, owing to the fact that all enterprise 
has been intimidated by the position assumed by working men. A 
further shrinkage is anticipated as the disaffection spreads, and the 
demands cf workingmen become more unreasonable. This is sub- 
stantially the view taken of the present situation by all thinking 
men. Business in general has received a blow at the hands of 
labor, from which it will take a long time to recover. 





THE articles contributed to our columns by C. J. Hexamer, on 
various special hazards and on spontaneous combustion, have at- 
tracted much attention among underwriters, many of whom have 
requested that they be preserved in permanent book form. Before 
doing so, however, Mr. Hexamer will make a trip to Europe, sail- 
ing this week, for the purpose of inspecting many of the large in- 
dustries of Austria, Germany, Russia and other nations, where 
special attention has been given to the subject of overcoming the 
fire hazards. He will also investigate the subject of communal in- 
surance that prevails in some industrial sections. It gives us 
pleasure to announce that Mr. Hexamer will contribute to THE 
SPECTATOR during his absence the results of his inquiries, and our 
readers can confidently look forward to a valuable series of articles 





————— 


from his pen. Mr. Hexamer is a technologist of high professiona] 
standing, who has devoted himself to the scientific study of the 
causes of fires and their remedy, being the first technologist who 
has prosecuted this line of investigation. It may be said of him 
that he has taken up this branch of study as his life work, ang 
spares no labor or research necessary to enable him to grasp every 
detail of his specialty. In writing upon the hazards of particular 
industries, he practically follows every process of manufacture, from 
the gathering of the raw material to the completed product, through 
its various manipulations by hand or by machinery, and also the 
methods of construction employed in the factories and workshops 
where such industries are practiced. Everything bearing upon the 
fire hazard or affecting the question of insurance, is eviscerated with 
the skill of a thorough scientist. Mr. Hexamer’s visit to European 
countries will extend over a period of five or six months, and is 
made for the sole purpose of comparing the methods employed in 
productive industries abroad with those of this country. 





Tue bill introduced in the legislature to permit the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association to do business in other States has 
been advanced to a third reading in the Assembly, and report says 
that it is likely to pass. Ostensibly the bill is to permit assessment 
companies to reorganize under the old law, provided they have 
$500,000 of assets, and become like the regular life companies, 
but in reality it is to give them the same privileges as regards doing 
business in other States that the old companies enjoy. There are 
several States in which the Mutual Reserve cannot do business as 
an assessment company, but which would be compelled to admit it 
if it was rechartered, or suffer the penalty of seeing its owr regular 
companies driven out of New York. New Jersey is one of these 
States. And if this bill becomes a law, and the State still refuses 
to admit the Mutual Reserve, the Superintendent would be com- 
pelled to refuse to renew the license of the Mutual Benefit of New- 
ark. As this old and popular company has been doing business 
here many years, its withdrawal would not, of course, be thought 
of, so that the Mutual Reserve would gain its point by going over 
to Jersey. Massachusetts is another State that would have to let 
Mr. Harper’s company in or take its own out of New York, if the 
bill should become a law, and there are many legislators who think 
the Mutual Reserve is good enough to do business in any commu- 
nity ; so that the friends of the bill are very hopeful of its passage. 
As all the objecting States have assessment companies of their own, 
we fail to see how the admission of one, or half a dozen, foreign 
ones is going to be very much of an affliction, and the Mutual Re- 
serve is conceded to be as good as any of its class, standing in the 
front rank as to the amount of available assets with which to pay 
losses or meet emergencies. , 





AN agent in one of the principal cities of Indiana sends us a 
batch of circulars issued by Grubb, Paxton & Co. of Indianapolis, 
offering insurance in a lot of underground and wild-cat companies, 
and says: “ Mr. Grubb is under indictment now for obtaining in- 
surance in unauthorized companies in this State, and it does seem 
that it requires an unlimited amount of ‘gall’ to pretend to rep- 
resent such companies as he has on these circulars.” That is all 
true, but “gall” constitutes Grubb’s stock in trade, and he is 
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never afflicted with a short supply. We have repeatedly shown 
the utterly worthless character of many of the companies he claims 
to represent, for which he solicits business, and because of the ex. 
posures made, Grubb poses as a martyr ; in his circulars he claims 
that he is being boycotted because he wants to give the public 
cheap insurance. It is a difficult matter to contend with such a 
man at long range ; the underwriters of Indiana, aided by the State 
officers, ought to be able to take care of one who is such a demoraliz- 
ing element in their business, and if he persists in defying the laws 
of the State the courts should be asked to interfere. He has been 
carrying on an underground and wild-cat business for a good many 
years, and there ought to be some way devised to put an end to 
it. Among the circulars sent us there appear the names of several 
wild-cat English companies, whose utter worthlessness has been re- 
peatedly exposed in these columns, and others that make no pre- 
tense of aright to do business in Indiana. It ought not to be 
difficult to obtain the evidence that would convict Grubb or his 
firm of violating the laws of the State. The most we can do is to 
call attention to the delinquencies, as we have done repeatedly, but 
if they are to be stopped, there must be legal steps taken, and that 
part of the business is out of our province. If the firm was inter- 
fering with our business as much as it appears to be doing with 
some of the Indiana agents, we should strive to protect ourselves 
and make it warm for them at the same time. We observe that 
the firm does a very much diversified business, claiming to repre- 
sent a syndicate of European capitalists and to have any amount 
of money to loan, and also to be passenger agents for the sale of 
tickets almost anywhere ; but their strong point is wild-cat and 
underground insurance. It certainly brings them a large amount 
of free advertising. 





An agent who lives in a large manufacturing city in the interior 
of the State visited New York recently for the purpose of placing 
some insurance on some large knitting mills. It appears that a 
number of companies refuse to write on these mills at any price, 
and others will only take small lines, and hence there is difficulty 
in placing the insurance. Indeed, some of the mills, after taking 
all they can get in this country, send to Europe and place what 
they can there. This agent informed us that some of the mills are 
insured in the New England mutuals, where it costs them only 
about sixty cents; still they would prefer the stock companies if 
they would only treat them with any liberality. The owners offer 
to put their mills in proper shape, providing every safeguard against 
fire that the companies ask, provided allowance is made for im- 
provements, but the companies have taken a prejudice against 
knitting mills and will make no discriminations, condemning all 
without any reservation. The millowners are willing to pay the 
stock companies more than they do the mill mutuals, but cannot 
persuade them to inspect the risks for the purpose of improving 
them and then making a rate on them. Company managers say 
that insurance money has been lost on knitting mills, and in- 
stead of trying to improve them so as to get some of that 
money back, they simply refuse them entirely or make a rate 
that is almost prohibitory. No wonder that owners of such 
property seek underground insurance or fall into the arms of the 
mutuals. Knitting mills are conceded to be specially hazardous, but 
in the town we refer to the companies have made money on them, 
but because they have lost in other localities they refuse to make an 
exception in favor of these. If ‘they would only take a leaf from 
the books of the mutuals, have the mills placed in an insurable con- 





dition and then make a fair and reasonable rate, they would convert 
an unprofitable class of property into risks that it will pay to 
insure. The manager ofa large company recently said to us that 
he would not write on paper mills any more because experience 
showed that paper mills were unprofitable. We thought at the 
time that it would be the wiser policy for the companies to unite to 
secure the improvement of this class of risks, so that they might in 
the future recoup the losses they had made upon them, than to 
throw overboard a volume of business of very considerable propor- 
tions. All companies, however, have their prejudices, some of 
which are in the nature of superstitions, and no amount of reason- 
ing can convince them that there are two sides to the question. 





AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION. 


EVICES are constantly being introduced for extinguishing 
fire by means of machinery working automatically, The 
most successful device of the kind im use is the automatic sprink- 
ler, which is a series of perforated pipes adjusted to a building, a 
sprinkler head being attached at the perforations, the head being 
put together with a fusible metal; when a fire occurs, the fusible 
metal melts at a certain temperature, the water is released, and 
deluges the room or building. The objection to the general use 
of the sprinklers is that the water, being released when no one is 
present, is liable to do as much damage as the fire would have done 
if left to burn itself out. The automatic sprinkler has done good 
service in factories and mills, in rooms where machinery is oper- 
ated, for machinery is not so susceptible to injury by water as a 
stock of goods would be, and hence the sprinkler system is relied 
upon to a very great extent by the New England mill mutuals for 
the protection of property insured by them. But sprinklers cannot 
be used with safety in the great warehouses of New York or other 
large cities, where immense values in destructible goods are stored, 
and hence they are scarcely to be found where the greatest values 
are concentrated. We have always contended that no automatic 
system of fire extinguishment was complete that did not provide 
for summoning human intelligence to control the machinery that 
might be set in operation. It might be well enough to have devices 
that would set water to running when a certain degree of heat was 
reached, but the device has not yet been invented that could de- 
cide when it was time to shut off the water, to stop the damage 
when its further application was no longer necessary. There are 
one or two systems of automatic fire alarms, that are arranged to 
sound an alarm when the temperature of a room gets too high, but 
their use in this city results in sending a good many false alarms to 
the fire department. That it is not entitled to unlimited confidence 
was shown last week at the fire on Broadway, when the auto- 
matic having sounded the alarm at headquarters, the manager, in- 
stead of calling out the fire department, according to report, sent 
a man to see if there really was a fire as indicated. This oc 
casioned delay, and heavy loss resulted. A system that is in use in 
Boston is said to overcome this difficulty, and to never send in false 
alarms. But the automatic fire alarm and the automatic extin- 
guishing systems have never, to our knowledge, been successfully 
combined. There seems to be no good reason why they should 
not be, but probably it is not necessary where the sprinkler 
system is most used. 
In THE SPECTATOR we recently gave an account of an ex- 
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hibition that was given in this city of the Crikelair system of fire 
extinguishment. The exhibition was a success, but this may be 
said of many devices that are theoretically all right, but of very 
little practical use. The inventor of this system, Mr. Crikelair, is 
certainly a very ingenious man, and has accomplished some things 
in connection with his plan that are to be commended, whether his 
entire system can be or not. He depends upon certain chemicals 
for producing a gas or vapor at the critical moment that will sub- 
due flames instantly. These chemicals he places about a room or 
building in convenient receptacles, connecting them with fuses, a 
portion of the fuse being also exposed. This will ignite at a cer- 
tain temperature, extend to the chemical holders, release the chemi- 
cals, and the vapor is generated and the fire extinguished. Con- 
nected with the fuse is a gun that is fired to give an alarm, and the 
fuse can also be connected with a gong and with fireworks on the 
roof, to burn with a steady blaze forthe purpose of giving the alarm 
and guiding people to the fire. The latter is a good idea, although 
brought down from ancient times, and might be used in connection 
with electricity quite as well as with a burning fuse. The great 
objection to this plan of extinguishment is that the gas or vapor 
generated is fatal to life; to breathe it any length of time is sure 
death. It is like the compound that was attempted to be intro- 
duced in this country a few years ago, that was confined in recep- 
tacles that were appropriately described as “ stink pots,” the use of 
some of which came near to killing some firemen over in Phila- 
delphia. Still there is no good reason why, with proper safeguards 
and in proper places, the Crikelair system should not be employed. 
There are many factories and mills where it could be introduced, 
provided it could be detached in the daytime, which is provided 
for, we are told. The extinguishing vapor is not injurious to any 
goods or fabrics, exposure to the air soon removing all bad odors, 
so that the use of the plan would do no harm in warehouses. The 
vapor can be relied upon to put out oil fires in confined spaces, 
having been severely tested in that respect; indeed, it will always 
work best in spaces not open to the air. We should think that a 
free draft of air would destroy the power of the gas evolved. Mr. 
Crikelair has made many experiments in the manufacture of fuses, 
and those he uses generally differ from the ordinary fuse in that the 
train conveying the ignition flame is confined in a casing, so that 
the fuse might carry the flame directly through a bale of cotton 
and never set fire to it or leave a spark in its passage. Other 
fuses are made to burn under water, or can be exposed to the 
weather any length of time without injury. 

It has been a frequent matter of wonder that chemicals have 
not played a more important part in the matter of fire extinguish- 
ment; it is well known that there are various compounds that will 
put out fire readily, but no one seems to have attempted to use 
them on an extensive scale. The well-known fire extinguishers 
and chemical engines have done excellent service in this way, but 
still are regarded only as auxiliaries to the water-throwing machines. 
The work of Mr. Crikelair may be an important step towards the 
more extended use of chemicals in the work of controlling fires. 
He has already fitted up several places, and has orders for others, 
and his system is making friends whenever he exhibits it. He is 
conscientious in regard to placing it, refusing to put it into any 
building where many persons are employed unless ample provision 
is made for them to escape, and one of the most important func- 
tions of his alarm fuse is to give ample warning before there is any 
danger from the vapor. This is commendable on his part, but 
should unscrupulous persons get hold of his patents they might not 
be so particular as to placing it. Possibly we overestimate the 








danger to be apprehended from the use of a sulphurous vapor, but 
we have in mind several instances in this city where the firemen 
have been overcome by inhaling the fumes of burning chemicals, 
There is a drug store not far from our office that has a habit of 
burning out every year or two, and nearly always several firemen 
are made to suffer from the pungent odors of unknown chemical 
combinations. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 
( Continued.) 

Houzeau found that the oxygen had remained with the oil in a state of 
mixture or had combined with the same; and he ascribed the great sol. 
vency of the treated oil in alcohol, and its change of physical condition, to 
the absorption of oxygen, or to the loss of contained carbon, but princi. 
pally tothe former cause. The reason that the oxygen did not unite chem. 
ically with the hydrogen of the oil, was that the temperatures at which the 
experiments were carried on were not sufficiently high to produce this 
action ; for when these changed oils were exposed to temperature high 
enough to drive off the oil-producing gases, a number of- drops of water 
were frequently noticed in the receiver. It was found by experiment that 
the amount of water formed was always considerably in excess of that 
which could have been formed by the union of the hydrogen with the 
amount of oxygen chemically contained in the natural oil ; clearly demon- 
strating that the oil had been oxydized. For example, by the destructive 
distillation of natural olive oil, but a small amount of water could be 
found, as olive oil, according to weight, consists of : carbon, 77.21 ; hydro- 
gen, 13.36, and oxygen, 9.43, while water by weight contains : hydrogen, 
2; oxygen, 15.96 (formula, H, O). 

After having described these experiments, it was necessary for Houzeau 
to ascertain what took place while the various reactions were going on; 
as from these results the causes of spontaneous combustion would be ob- 
tained. As oxygen had been absorbed from the air, and carbonic acid 
had been formed, there was no doubt that a slow combustion had been 
going on, in which the oxygen of the air had combined with the carbon of 
the oil, and through this chemical action a considerable amount of heat 
was produced ; now when we consider that in the case of oily waste, the 
oil particles are widely distributed on the fibres, and that, therefore, a very 
large surface of the oil is exposed to the action of the atmosphere, it will 
no longerseem wonderful that the temperature in the oily cotton or woolen 
mass could rise to between 550 degrees and 600 degrees Centigrade. Ina 
number of experiments, before described, it had been shown that the 
chemical reaction is increased in intensity by increasing the temperature ; 
it, therefore, follows that the heat first generated by the change goiog on 
in the fatty substances, in its turn, increases the intensity of chemical 
action and decomposition of the other parts; and that, therefore, the in- 
tensity of chemical action and the production of heat are in constant ratio, 
the one increasing with the other. It has frequently been noticed that be- 
fore oily wool ignites spontaneously, it gives off a strong empyrenmatic odor 
similar to that of decomposed oil. When this moment has arrived and 
the oily waste is not separated, and thereby brought in contact with cold 
air, the temperature continually increases ; in a few moments the tempet- 
ature of ignition of the substance is reached, and the entire mass bursts 
into flames. 

There is no doubt that the production of heat through slow combustion 
is caused by the union of the carbon of the oil with the oxygen of the air. 
It is a pity that Houzeau, who had so nicely demonstrated this by experi- 
ment, was not satisfied with what he had found ; but with a peculiar de- 
sire, which many persons have, of always seeking explanations through 
most extraordinary phenomena while the truth is so simple and near at 
hand, he tacked on a theory of his own, based on a hypothesis of heat 
(theory of emission) considered as matter which has long since been 
proved false, but at his time was still generally believd. As a matter of 
historical interest I will give his theqry: He believes that the chemical 
action could not alone produce ignition (his own experiments proved that 
it could), but he believes that an electrical phenomena accompanies the 
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chemical action. He says: ‘* As is well known, bodies contain a certain 
quantity of heat matter which cannot be discovered by the thermometer, 
which is called united heat matter, and which bears an inverse ratio to the 
cohesion of the bodies; every time when a body is transformed from a 
gaseous to liquid, or from this to the solid state, this heat matter becomes 
free, the quantity of which depends on the nature of the burnt body. If 
this is solid, a large amount of heat matter is disengaged ; if it is liquid, 
less, and if gaseous, almost none is produced. Of what, then, do the 
products of combustion of the oil consist? Of carbonic acid, this is gas- 
eous. Asits density is greater than that of oxygen, it could be one of 
the sources of heat, but as the carbon of the oil is liquid, and in order to 
be transfused into a gas, absorbs heat matter, it follows that heat is not 
produced, but, on the contrary, should be absorbed. Another source of 
heat could be sought in the quantity of oxygen which was absorbed with- 
out producing carbonic acid, and as it became liquid with the oil, must 
have produced a quantity of heat matter. It differs not how large it could 
have been, it would not, by far, have sufficed to increase the temperature 
to 600 degrees, which is requisite to produce light, as is actually the case.” 


C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
* (To be continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALBANY. 


Senator McMillan's Uniform Policy Bill—It Meets Approval in the Senate—Full 
Text of the Billas Amended—A Bill Relative to Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies—Authorizing Investments in all States and Countries2where they do 
Business as provided by the Laws of such States and Countries—The Two Per 
Cent Tax Bill. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The most important thing of the week was the debate on Senator Mc- 
Millan’s uniform fire policy bill in the Senate. Mr. McMilian said: ‘‘ The 
object of the bill is to provide uniformity in the policies of all fire insur- 
ance companies. The policies now issued are not uniform. The courts 
have not been able to give the same construction to the policies issued by 
one company as to those issued by another company. And this is simply 
an act to establish a unitorm policy to be issued by all companies doing 
fire insurance business, and taking risks in this State. It has been ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Insurance of this State, by the insur- 
ance committee, and meets with the approval of the representatives of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters, of fire insurance companies of this State, 
and also of foreign companies.” 

Mr. Fassett—This is one of the most important bills we have been 
called upon to pass. It is the result of a very great deal of hard work on 
the part of the Senator from the 31st (McMillan), and it seemed to the 
committee and to me a most excellent bill. 

Mr. Low—I am not sure as we have the constitutional power to pass 
this law. The older companies have been organized under special acts, 
giving to some of them special rights and privileges, and if this bill be- 
comes a law you take away rights which have already been granted. 

Mr. McMillan—The legislature has the right and power to prescribe 
the form of contract that they may issue in taking hazards in this State ; 
and further, this bill does not provide the form of policy, but the Board 
of Underwriters and the Superintendent of the Insurance Department 
shall prepare a form which shall fully protect toth the insured and in- 
surer. We leave that to them. 

Mr. Fassett—If any special formul: 1s required by any special statute 
or charter, that may be printed on the contract, in addition to the contract 
to be provided by this bill, or to be determined by the Board of Under- 
writers and the Superintendent of Insurance. This Board of Underwrit- 
ers consists of representatives of all the great foreign fire insurance com- 
panies and the home companies. Those gentlemen are to submit a con- 
tract of fire insurance which shall be standard, so that when you have 
this form you have it consented to absolutely by those who best undcr- 
Stand the subject, as being the standard policy. 

Mr. Low—Does it interfere with the free working of foreign com- 
panies ? 


Mr. McMillan—Not under any circumstances. All those companies 





are represented in the Board of Fire Underwriters, who, after much 
deliberation, came together upon this as being just to all concerned. 

Mr. Pierce—Lawyers who have had any experience with these insur- 
ance policies know that much litigation grows out of the differences now 
existing in the policies issued by the various companies at present. 
The bill as at first introduced was believed to be too harsh and stringent, 
and after much work the bill, as it now is before the Senate, was agreed 
upon by all parties interested, and it protects all concerned, and seems 
to be the best possible measure that could be passed, and it will meet 
with the approval of everybody who has any knowledge on insurance 
matters, 

The bill passed the Senate, amended so as to read as follows: 


Section 1. The Superintendent of the Insurance Department shall 
prepare and file in the office of the Secretary of State, on or before the 
15th day of November, 1886, a form in blank of a contract or policy of 
fire insurance, together with such provisions, agreements or conditions 
as may be indorsed thereon or added thereto and forma part of such 
contract or policy, unless the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
shall prepare, approve and adopt a printed form in blank of a contract 
or policy of fire insurance, together with such provisions, agreements 
and conditions as may be indorsed thereon and added thereto and form 
a part of such contract or policy, and file the same in the office of the 
Secretary of State on or before the 15th day of October, 1886, and such 
form when filed shall be known and designated as the “‘ standard fire 
insurance policy of the State of New York.” 

Sec. 2. Onand after the rst day of May, 1887, no fire insurance com- 
pany, corporation or association, their officers, brokers, agents, solicitors 
or employees shall make, issue, use or deliver for use any fire insurance 
policy, or a renewal of any fire policy on property in this State other than 
such as shall conform in all particulars as to blanks, size of type, con- 
text, provisions, agreements and conditions with the printed form of 
contract or policy filed in the office of the Secretary of State as provided 
for in the first section of this act, and no other or different provision, 
agreement, condition or clause shall in any manner be made a part of 
said contract or policy, or be indorsed thereon or delivered therewith, 
except as follows, to wit.: 

First.—The name of the company, its location and place of business, 
the date of its incorporation or organization, whether it is a stock ora 
mutual company, the names of its officers and agents, the number and- 
date of the policy, and if it be issued through a manager or agent the 
words ‘‘ this policy shall not be valid until countersigned by the duly 
authorized agent of the company at ,” may be printed on poli- 
cies issued on property in this State. 

Second.—Printed or written forms of description and specification, or 
schedules of the property covered by any particular policy, and any 
other matter necessary to clearly express all the facts and conditions of 
insurance or any particular risk (which facts or conditions shall in no 
case be inconsistent with or a waiver of any of the provisions or condi- 
tions of the standard policy herein provided for) may be written upon, 
or attached or appended to any policies issued on property in this State. 

Third.—A company, corporation or association organized or incorpor- 
ated under and in pursuance of the laws of this State or elsewhere, if 
entitled to do business in this State, may, with the approval of the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, if the same is not already 
included in the standard form to be filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State, as provided for in the first section of this act, print on its policies 
any provisions which it is by law required to insert therein, if such pro- 
vision is not in conflict with the laws of this State, or of the United 
States, or of the provisions of the standard form provided for herein, but 
said provision or provisions shall be printed apart from the other pro- 
visions, agreements or conditions of the policy under a separate title as 
follows: ‘‘ Provisions required by law to be stated in this policy.” 

Sec. 3. Any insurance company, its officers or agents, or either of them, 
violating any provision of this act by making, issuing, delivering or offer- 
ing to deliver any policy of fire insurance on property in this State except 
as hereinbefore provided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
complaint made by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, or 
by any cit'zen of this State, shali upon conviction thereof be punished by 
a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100 for the first offense, and of 
not less than $100 nor more than $250 for each subsequent offense ; but 
any policy so made, issued and delivered shall notwithstanding be bind- 
ing upon the company insuring the same. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Senator Pierce has introduced the following bill (amendments in 
brackets) : 


SecTION 1. Section 2 of chapter 423 of the laws of 1875, entitled ‘‘ an 
act to regulate the interests of insurance companies,” is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 


Sec. 2. It shall be lawful for any life, fire or marine insurance company, 
organized under any of the laws of this State, and transacting business in 
other States of the United States, [or in foreign countries], to invest the 
funds required to meet its obligations in such other States [or foreign 
countries, and to conform to the laws thereof] respectively in the same 
class of securities in these States [or ioreign countries] that such corpora- 
tions are by law al:owed to invest in in this State; but this act shall not 
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be construed as authorizing, nor does it permit any such corporation to 
loan moneys on mortgage upon real estate without the limits of this State, 
and States adjacent thereto [except for the purposes above mentioned]. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

There is a good deal of disunion on the so-called ‘‘ Harper bill” intro- 
duced by Mr. Erwin. This was originally No. 54—now No. 932—the 
latter being Erwin’s substitute, which was published in full in last week’s 
SPECTATOR. 

The Senate insurance committee has amended the two per cent 
Assembly bill by striking out the word ‘‘ town.” 

The McMillan uniform fire policy bill will be favorably reported by 
the Assembly committee. It has already been ordered to a third reading. 

Agany, N. Y., April 26. LANCASTER, 





April 27.—The Senate has passed Pierce’s new insurance bill. 
Senator Parker’s bill in regard to Canadian securities has become a 
law. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE MOUNT HOLLY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In your issue of the 8th inst., to which we are a subscriber, you 
have, we think, unfairly treated us. Our company was organized in 
1831, has until the past year done only a local business, and always has 
paid in full its losses, never having had a lawsuit. We have written dur- 
ing the last year policies in our office on which the premiums paid us were 
over $80,000, and have paid all losses reported, about $30,000. We have 
no agents outside of this State, but have written all policies in our home 
office. Weare now about entering some of the States, having filed our 
application soto do. We have also, when applications have been re- 
ceived from parties out of the State, paid the taxes there imposed to the 
persons sending them. We have our securities in first-class order, and 
have the surplus claimed according to our State law. We write this 
simply to place ourselves straight with you, and trust you will not do us 
the injustice to say that we are not worthy to be classed with other good 
companies. Yours, respectfully, Amos Grpss, Vice-President. 

Mount Ho ty, April 19. 





IT IS AN ABSOLUTE LOSS. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE SPECTATOR. | 


In discussion with a friend recently, I claimed that the loss caused by 
fire is an absolute loss toa community. He denied this, claiming that a 
fire creates a demand for the replacing of the property destroyed, by which 
some portion of the community is directly benefited. Can you spare suf- 
ficient space to enlighten us on this subject? A. B. 

New. York, April 22. 

[The destruction of property by fire is an absolute loss. It may be 
duplicated, but can never be restored. The fact that new capital is em- 
ployed to replace it does not change the fact that what is destroyed is gone 
forever.—EpiTor THE SPECTATOR. ] 





PHILADELPHIA FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Philadelphia Tariff Association seems to be occupying consider- 
able space in your columns, editorially and by correspondence. I have 
read it all very carefully, and now ask myself what good does it all do? 
If the members of the association violate the rates or regulations, why 
write to THE SPECTATOR about it? Why not bring the matter before the 
association? Cases that have been so brought have been speedily 
remedied. Would it not be fairer and more courteous to your fellows 
to call attention to infractions in their offices or at the meetings of the 
association than to write to the papers about it, and get up the impres- 
sion that Philadelphia is aden of thieves? The writer has been in the 








business about a quarter of a century, and has a fair acquaintance with 
the underwriters of the leading cities ; and because of such acquaintance 
he thinks he is to some extent competent to express the opinion that me 
does-—that the underwriters of Philadelphia are the peers for honor and 
conscientiousness of any in the country. The writer is a member of the 
Tariff Association, and is reasonably well posted as to its methods and 
proceedings, and unhesitatingly says that he believes that the rates are 
as well adhered to as in any place in the country ; he will go further and 
say that he believes that in the two years’ existence of the association 
that there have been but two willful violations. Some others have oc. 
cured, but they were errors (who does not make a mistake sometime or 
other ?) and were speedily rectified when attention was called to them. 

I note your remark that we had better ‘‘ send a committee to New York, 
Boston and Chicago to see how lovingly the brethren get along together,” 
If I mistake not, all these associations have had pretty lively times; 
doubtless we could learn something from them, but in our main difficulty 
we could learn nothing. Here we have an element that no other city 
has—that is, the “* perpetual policy.” How to establish a proper equi. 
librium between the perpetual and term rates is where we meet our diffi. 
culty. The local companies have their views, and the agency companies 
theirs. As yet, we have failed to harmonize them. If your numerous 
correspondents from Philadelphia will address themselves to that ques- 
tion, it would be much better than fault finding and calling names, 

In conclusion, allow me to again express my dissent to the insinua- 
tions of one or two of your correspondents that our members juggle the 
rates, and make promises but to break them. INSURANCE, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 23. 

[We agree with our correspondent, that underwriters individually will 
compare favorably with any business men in point of honor and integrity, 
It is only in their associated capacity that they are afraid to trust each 
other, and Philadelphia underwriters are in no wise peculiar in this re- 
spect.—EpiTor THE SPECTATOR. | 





IT 1S GOOD FOR ITS FACE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Will you please let me know what the financial standing of the English 
Lloyds is? I know of no way of getting as reliable and unbiased inform- 
ation as to their standing as through you. They are writing $20,000 on 
some risks that I control. Your early reply will greatly oblige 

CINCINNATI, April 22. C. M. T. 

[A policy in the English Lloyds is good for its face. The risk covered 
by such a policy is assumed by individual underwriters and capitalists, 
each signing the policy and assuming a certain portion of the risk. We 
recently saw one of these policies which bore the names of about fifty in- 
dividuals, who assumed various portions of the risk from £100 to £500. ' 
The Lloyds, however, is not authorized to do business in this country.— 
Epitor THE SPECTATOR. | 





PHILADELPHIA AND ITS BOARD. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

As Cococ suggests, it is doubtless a waste of time (and space in your 
paper) to display one’s combatative abilities by continuing the discussion, 
so, brother Cococ, let us drop it and get down to something that will be 
useful and practical. If you are connected with a Philadelphia company, 
and I judge you are, will you agree to advocate in the meeting of presi- 
dents, a just and fair rating of unrated properties that is fair as between 
term and perpetual rates?. If your perpetual rates are two per cent 00 
dwellings, let the annual rates be equivalent to five per cent interest on 
that, say ten cents ; on dwellings and stores, two and one-half cent per- 
petual, and twelve and one-half cents annually ; mercantile buildings, five 
per cent perpetually, twenty-five cents annually ; churches, three per cent 
perpetually, fifteen cents annually ; and all other classes of buildings in the 
same proportion. If you will not do that, what will you do? Will your com- 
panies agree to the abolition of all sub-agencies in the business district? 
These are the only points at issue in our association to-day. Now, brother 
Cococ, what do you say? Let us all stop finding fault, which is so easy, 
and address ourselves to the remedy. ‘‘ Things never do themselves,” 
but someone must do them; if brother Cococ will do his share, he will 
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find “An Agent” on deck with all his guns ready to do battle for the 
right—not a “* Rip Van Winkle,” but one continuously wide-awake ; not 
aman that makes ‘‘false assertions” and not one ‘‘ desirous of literary 
fame,” but of fair play only. AN AGENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 24. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Taxation of Mutual Life Insurance. 


In the course of his recent remarks at the banquet of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, said : 


Taxes in gross are the total cost of government; an individual tax is 
each person’s share of that cost. The collection of the tax is the seizure 
of property by sovereign power without right of.appeal. Each person's 
share must therefore be assigned with as absolute justice as possible ; 
else great and irremediable wrong is done, and taxation becomes an abso- 
lute and irresponsible tyranny instead of a reasonable and conscientious 
act of self-government. 

The cost of government will be most carefully scanned and controlled 

where each person’s share in it is brought sharply to his attention, by a 
direct tax. In proportion as the personal incid: nce of a tax, each per- 
son's share in it, is concealed, will criticism and watchfulness over public 
expenditure be quieted; and extravagance, improper expenditure and 
corruption made easy. Great burdens of taxation are often borne quietly 
when its incidence on persons is concealed, so that each one is not per- 
sonally and directly called upon for his share and therefore does not know 
what itis. Bat as indirect taxes conceal their personal bearing and avert 
close criticism of ev: ry kind, they render personal injustice almost cer- 
tain and put out of easy sight the means of correction, Economy and 
justice can be secured only by laying all taxes directly on the individual 
in the proportion of his interest in that which is made the measure of 
taxation. The relations of the individual to his government ought never 
to he obscured. 
/ Both as a burden upon property and a discrimination against persons, 
taxation has a determining influence upon the directions and the locali- 
ties in which human energy will or will not be expended, and so upon 
the material, social and political development of mankind. Taxes 
should therefore be laid with a careful regard of those great lines of ac- 
tion along which such development ought to progress to secure the high- 
est results in individual and natioual character. 


he final question in taxation is, by what shall each one’s share in the 
cost of government be determined ? 


Government is made for man himself; its effects, social, political and 
material, are wrought by its moral and intellectual operations upon him 
personally. Property is a mere incident of the man. He, in his proper 
person and character, is of first consideration ; his property is to be con- 
sidered because it is his. His share of the cost of government must, 
when not payable in work or personal service, come from his property or 
his earnings. These measure his ability to pay and the ease of collection, 
but not his interest in government or its value or importance to him, and 
but a small part of the function which it performs for him. 


But as a measure of ability to pay and of ease of collection, property 
has received a principal share of attention in this class of legislation, 
whereby it has come to be largely regarded as of first consideration in 
taxation and men as incidents ; interests and property are too much ab- 
stracted in idea {rom persons, and unduly magnified as the essential things 
to be considered, and the personal incidence of a tax is largely overlooked, 
especially if it be easy of collection, and certainly often very little known 
by those on whom it really strikes ; and property has come to be regarded 
as a thing to be taxed simply because it is property, regardless of its per- 
sonal relations or any representative character. But behind every body 
of property stand the persons to whom that property is an incident, who 
are themselves the objects for which government exists, on whom any 
tax really falls, no matter how its apparent incidence may deceive 
even themselves, and to whom that property represents some reality be- 
sides, and much higher and more important than dollars and cents. These 
persons and that representative character of property in its different be- 
longings, the governing and seizing power, must carefully consider or it 
can but do constant wrong against defenseless victims. 

Property, money, while used in the machinery of insurance, has a pe- 
culiar and most distinct representative character to which your careful 
attention is asked. 

The human operations dealing with material things may be broadly 
grouped in two clases: First, those who have to do with the production 


and conservation of wealth; second, those who have to deal with its de- 
Struction. The first includes all labor concerned in every form of pro- 
duction, manufacture, transportation, commerce and exchange, and every 
form of banking ; the second includes those operations by which the de- 








struction of wealth in the hands of the individual is transferred from him 
to the community, so that it becomes not his loss which might ruin him, 
but the loss of the community, to whom it is but a small percentage of its 
entire interest in the kind of property destroyed. That is all that insur- 
ance does ; it does not replace the destroyed property ; that is impossible ; 
it simply makes the community the loser instead of the individual. This 
transfer of the destruction from the individual over to the community is 
effected by the machinery of premiums, which are merely each man’s 
share of the losses of others, proportioned to his own risk of losing, un- 
til his loss comes. By long and careful observation the ratio of destruc- 
tion of a given kind of property can be sv closely foreknown that each 
one’s share in that loss can be foretold and collected from him in advance, 
which gives stability to the machinery ; and in a stock company the stock 
stands ready and pledged to make up any deficiency in the ‘premiums to 
meet the losses, when there is any, and in return therefor takes the excess 
of premiums over losses, when there is any, as its compensation. This 
compensation is an expense to the premium payer, though a reasonable 
one. Every man’s premiums, therefore, are his share in the destruction 
of other men’s property and in the expenses incident to the division of 
that loss among the community. 
“A mutual company differs from a stock company only in that it avoids 
/the expense of protits paid to capital stock, while it secures the service 
actually rendered by that stock by charging a somewhat higher premium 
and keeping the excess until the losses and expenses for the year have 
been met, and then returning what is left. These losses can be met only 
from the premiums. Here, as in the stock company, each man’s premi- 
ums are simply his share in the destruction of other men’s property and 
in the expense incident to the division of that loss among the community, 
only there is one less item of expense, the profit to capital. Nothing has 
been produc: d, nothing made, nothing exchanged, nothing gained, noth- 
ing even saved ; the property of one has been destroyed and the many 


“have prevented his ruin by taking that loss to themselves. 


Tax this machinery, the money employed in so dividing around a loss, 
and what is in reality taxed? The loss itself. Who are taxed? The 
losers. In whatcapacity are they taxed? As losers. ° ° * 

To tax men’s losses, to deliberately add the government burdens to 
those losses, to measure their share in these burdens by their losses, is 
abhorrent to every moral sense; it is in morals precisely equivalent to 
taking one’s pocket-book because he has had his watch stolen. And by 
no sublety of logic or ingenuity of legal fiction can any tax upon an in- 
surance company be made other than a tax on losses, an addition to them, 
paid by the losers. There is no money except the money of losers con- 
tributed for their share of the losses; that is all there is of an insurance 
company. Bookkeeper’s accounts and special names for different parts 
for convenience in tracing and adjusting the personal relations of the sev- 
eral losers, do not affect that simple fact, though they have been most 
successfully used: to obscure it. 

To lay a fine on their foresight and prudence in seeking to make those 
losses tolerable by assuming them in a body, by bearing each other’s bur- 
dens, is equally abhorrent. : 

But setting aside the moral aspects of the case and the clear facts that 
government is as much more bound to equity and justice than an indi- 
vidual, as its power is the more absolute and its acts final, and that men 
do not lose theiz individual responsibility for the right and wrong of their 
collective acts because they are collective acts, whether as a government 
or as a corporation or an association—things which cannot be set aside, 
however. men may try—and looking at the merely utilitarian aspect, can 
government afford to tax losses and so discourage their adjustment over 
a basis capable of sustaining them without ruin? It is only because such 
adjustment is possible that the forces employed in the production and 
distribution of wealth in all its forms can be so fully and beneficially 
employed in such a diversity of channels. Is it wise to tax the produc- 
tion, possession and. enjoyment of wealth, and then when it is destroyed 
to tax the loser specially because it is no longer there? Is not such a tax 
directly and naturally destructive of the forces concerned, being an un- 
natural and extraordinary burden? By what necessity or to what wise 
end should a tax be Jaid on that which does not exist and because it has 
ceased tu exist? It is the refinement of burdensome imposition most 
skillfully concealed. 

It is true that while the money contributed for losses is passing to the 
adjustment of the losses through the medium of the corporation under- 
taking it, it is withdrawn from taxation in the -hands of the many losers 
and will not again be taxable in individual hands until the losses are ad- 
justed, until the money is transferred to the original loser; and in the 
fends of a life insurance company the amount is considerable, if the trans- 
actions be large and new losers come to replace the old, so that while 
old accumulations are passing to the payment of losses, new items of ex- 
cess are being reserved for their future losses. But the slowness with 
which the function is performed does not change the nature of it in the 
least ; that function is solely the distribution of the loss of a family over 
acommunity; that money represents no longer existing wealth or pro- 
duction ; it represents solely the shares of each contributor in the losses 
he has agreed to assume with the rest, some of which have occurred, some 
are constantly occurring, some are yet to occur; but he has assumed his 
share of the loss now, whether it be the losses of yesterday, to-day or 
to-morrow ; that money is simply what he has lost, although he has lost 
some of it in advance that he may not have to lose so much later; he has 
chosen to lose in a way he can stand instead of one which he could not 
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stand ; none of it can be taken without making him lose more. Ina J. W. Gopparp & Sons, No. 516 BROADWAY. 
word, every dollar standing in the name of a mutual life insurance com- , 
pany, premiums, assets, interest, or whatever it may be called, is the loss EE PENONE.-+-.-<2000 i enemy g pnt & Globe.” $15,009 
of its members, what they have lost by assuming the losses of families. Springtield....20+0.+.se-.000+- 2,500 | Exchange ...... eiperehie rena —_— 
Any tax on it by any name makes them lose so much more. What re- | Hartford........... aS eee ee Pr 
lation have losses to government burdens that they should be made the | Fire Association, Pa.. 5,000 | Rochester German....-....... 5,000 
basis of those burdens ? What is there in the fact or act of losing that | Long Island.................. 2,500 | Exchange .....-.+seeeeeeeeeee 5,000 
should therefore obligate the loser to assume a special part of those bur- oo — York...-..+0++ 2,500  atemnonn Boston.. +++. +... 5,000 
dens? Is not the nature of the function performed, and its consequent | pennsyivania,, Pilisburgh.....  2,300| London esas, 3S 
value to the community, quite a sufficient offset to the merely temporary | j jon -.................-..... 2,600 | Park .........0. seh AY Ay > 
disappearance of the necessary fund from the range of taxation? The | Scottish Union and National... 2.500| Peoples, N. Y¥-.-..-....---... ome 
family is the foundation of the social order, of the State itself. Is it not | United Firemens.............. 2,500 | Fire Ins. Ass’n, London...... ‘ 2,500 
of sufficient value and importance to the State to have the losses of its | Western of Pittsburg eee 2,500 | Kings County........... eeeee 2,500 
families so distributed as to preserve their integrity, that it can afford to | Man. and Mer. of Pittsburgh. 2,500 | Pacific....----+++0++eeeereeees 5,000 
leave their losses untaxed ? ib ROSSER ere ee err eee 2,500 
, : ? : P Buffalo German.....-.--.---++ O56 | TOOWRIE 60ccee Soiencscvcce ses 7,500 
The broad question to which we ask a candid, comprehensive answer is | Reliance............++++ sesee 2,500] County of Philadelphia........ 21500 
this: Upon what view of the relations of men to each other, as fellow | Spring Garden.........--..... CD Sen arcnssetinddinn<ne 2,500 
men or as fellow citizens, is it aught but inhuman and wrong to raise State | Merchants, Newark........... 5,000 | American Central............-- 5,000 
revenues from losses, either by adding to those losses or by subtracting | Firemans Fund.......... sseeee 5,000] Firemens, N. Y......++++.--+ 5,000 
from their repair—to make human loss and suffering a measure of taxable b> sare ar ae negersa gpd so ee om <labing dea lacae tc 2,500 
liability and the losers and sufferers liable because of their suffering and “secon oa jy ~ pul lela ee ttt eee teesttone * 5,000 
Mercantile, N. Y......ccceccce 2,000 | Broadway... .....csccovccccese 5,000 
loss? Northwest and N............ ° 2,500 | New York Fire.......... eeeeee 5,000 
i 2,500 | Knickerbocker....--.......... 2,500 
2,500 | Imperial, London...... ooneeee 10,000 
—. wes yo = 2,500 gn ae: Spastewste 2,500 
“ ‘ Scottish Union and National.. 5,000 illiamsburgh City. .... veces , 
Destructive Fire at 512-516 Broadway. German of Pittsburgh......... 2,500 | Nurwich alee... ieanetes - can 
Buffalo German..........---++ S560 | CRY ..cccccccccccesoccescces ee 2,500 
A FIRE broke out on the morning of April 22 in the upper part of the onaane, of Baltimore........ 2,500 New York Bowery...... oewene 5,000 
spas . MINE CRY. nccccccccccceses ° Td eer ree 
building Nos. 512-516 Broadway, and extending to Nos. 58-64 Crosby Union of Col Se eee ivewnn aa Saettentiia ee Pred 
street, and before the flames were extinguished the three upper floors | Sun of London............... 2,500 | Home, New York..... eeeesees 10,000 
and contents of the six-story structure were burned and much water | Rutgers....... seecseccvcoces - $000] Western of Pittsburgh......... 2,500 
. NE BINNS oc Kcecssccecesse 2,500 | Ins. Co. State of Pa 2,500 
damage resulted in the lower apartments. Over $500,000 worth of prop- | Peoples of Pittsburgh. ........ 2,500 | Lancashire..... ...... 5,000 
erty, clothing, silks, cotton goods, neckwear, hats, etc., was consumed, | Pennsylvania of Pittsburgh.... 2,500 | New Hampshire............... 5,000 
aT ta . ‘ Sw GE LANGE cccccscccccccce GT ED cice wnsscvesseccsoves 2,500 
the insurance amounting to $1,299,750. An estimate of the losses of | N.Y. Fquitable............ ++»  2,500| Etna of Hartford.............. 10,000 
the various firms in the building is given as follows: On No. 512 Broad- a Ins. yon ae steeeee 2,500 ee st teeeeeeceees +++ 2,500 
way, owned by Mrs. E. W. Perkins, $3000; on Nos. 514 and 516 Broad- | Detroit. none cc, Fao | Ine Coot NA BB 
way, owned by E. Livingston, $20,000; on stock of August, Bernheim | Citizens of Cincinnati....... ‘ RR oon cesccccusasesncsae 2,500 
& Bauer, fire, water and smoke, $300,000; on stock of J. W. Goddard & ne ef Pittsburgh....... Mr a ag RAubeapsenen sates = 
Co., water and smoke, $80,000 ; on stock of A. Laufer & Co., water and | United States................. 2,500 | City of London..............- re 
smoke, $30,000 ; on stock of Plonsky & Simon, mainly silks, etc , in the County of Philadelphia........ 2,500 | Man. & Mer., Pittsburgh...... 2,500 
Franklin of Ohio ............. 2,500 | ATMEMIS...... ccccccccscecccce ° 2,500 
work room, fire, water and smoke, $35,000 ; on stock of August Brothers, | Guardian, New York.......... MET OE rsa cisccneciicacatcese 5,000 
smoke and water, $45,000; total, $508,000. The following tabulations a of N. H.......---.-+- 5,000 — of pr gate se eeeeecceeees 2,500 
‘ ‘ : ‘ Dl cca pnenliscamcceerien ess eeuseeans 
furnish complete information about the insurance on the burned British Ass'n Sede kinase o-sbeea aan eotnemee aet'i Builders... peed 
property : Citizens of Cincinnati........ ° 2,500 | Orient of Hartford............ 2,500 
Germania, N.Y... .ccccscccee 2,500 | London and Lancashire....... 5,000 
BUIDING NO. 516.—EDWARD LIVINGSTON. MORRIE. cc cccccscscccsscccve ° eee a 2,500 
’ : P BOM, 0 od cccnsccvcesorcees 2,500 | Liverpool & London & Globe.. © 12,500 
Phoenix, London ........-.... $8,000 | Commercial Union .......:... $10,000 | Boston Underwriters. . 5,000 | American of Philadelphia-...... 2,500 
London.......+00+eeeeereeeeee 5,000 | Norwich Union 5,000 | Lancashite, ....ccocecs 2,500 —_—— 
Guirdian ....------- seceeeees 8,000 ————— | City of edie a 2,500 Total on stock..........0- $452,500 
American, Philadelphia....... 8,000 EE wavevovensenvevesses $200,000 | Mechanics of Pa*............. 2,500 Total on fixtures and furni- 
Pennsylvania............+---- 17 000 ie Firemens, Newark’*........... 2,500 nina eetnmeudes tedue 10,000 
London and Lancashire. ..... 8,000 Rents.—Edward Livingston. Niagara*........ Raebaneioees 2,000 —— 
— British and Mercantile... 5,000 Liverpool & London & Globe. $15,000 SED cccccsce $0ceseesssenee 3,000 $462,500 
pee ccaccceccccecceenseses Spam] Genmmnrsesvecerneornseees — * Furniture and fixtures 
Gorman hacerlo occ, “Rgioen | Commercial Union ........ ves 15,000 
Phenix, Brooklyn............. 10,000 Total ae AuGusT BROTHERS’ Stock, No. 512 BROADWAY. 
——— te PR ccatesesccscanpivers $60,000 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 22,000 Fixtures. Hamburg-Bremen............. $2,500 | Alabama, Mobile............. $2,500 
American, New York ......... 12,000] Royal ...........2eeeeeeee eee $1,800 | State of Pa..----.--.eeeeeeeee 2,500 | Rochester German........... 2,500 
Springfield ........c..ce-- eee 2,500 | Fire Association, Philadelphia. 2,500 
Scottish Union..........+.s06 7,900 | AGaatic, Prov. ...ccecccecsecce 2,500 
BuILDING No. 512.—Mrs. ELIZABETH W. PERKINS. arr rrere 2,500 | Boston Underwriters.......... 5,000 
Franklin, Ohio..... édsebeseees 1.000 | County of Philadelphia ....... 2,500 
Liverpool & London & Globe. $27,000} Northern..........-..+- eeveee $4,000 | New York.........sseeeseeeee 5,000 | Spring Garden..........-..+ 2,500 
GeasRWi. cc ccccccccccoccves 4,000 | Norwich Union.............- . 5,000 | Scottish Union..........-.-... 2,500 | German-American, New York. ,500 
German-American........---- _ 12,000| Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . 5,000 | TiON..----.--- eee eereeeeeee ees 2,500 | United States.....--.---+..... 2,500 
ee, 23,000 | American, Philadelphia ....... 5,000 | Detroit ...........seeseeeeeeee 2,500 | Washington, Cincinnati....... 2,500 
North British and Mercantile... 5,000 | <sumaiciaiebinnte Stuyvesant ...-......+0-+-0e. 2,500 | Washington, Mobile.......... 1,500 
Phoenix, London ............. 13,000 | Se . $213,000 Knickerbocker. .........sseee 2,500 | Commercial, Montgomery, Ala. 1,000 
Royal ....cccccescccssereeees * 22,500 ‘ : United States........... 2,500 | Comniercial, Cincinnati....... 2,500 
CN inaliiin dbeviwasesnases 24,500 | Rents.—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Perkins. EE onabagdcarendasskes-bine 2,000 | Pittsburgh.........-cccccccess 2,500 
Commercial Union - eaerannee 5,000 | Liverpool & London & Globe. $10,000 | Louisville Germania 2,500 | German, Freeport, Ill......... 2,500 
CE cc ncwnedenssocneces Te ee 10,000 | Citizens, Mobile 2,500} Merchants and Manut'r’s, Cin. 2,500 
London and Lancashire. ...-.-.. a rer re 10,000 | Capital City, Montgomery.... 2,500 | Franklin, Philadelphia........ 2,500 
Phenix, Brooklyn.....----- +.. 15,000 Commercial Union...... seseee 10,000 | Peoples, New Orleans......... 2,500 | Hartford. .........+-++++-+-+00 2,500 
American, New York ......... 12,000 oe | Nashville... cccccvseccscesce eee 2,500 
London Assurance...........- 8,000 WOON ccccsvnccesatoessees $40,000 | Fidelity, Cincinnati........... 2,500 | Western, Pennsylvania........ 2,500 
German, Quincy.....-........ 2,500 | Western, Cincinnati.......... 2,500 
, : Howard...... Cevccccccsoccecs 1,250 | Union, Pittsburgh ............ 2,500 
BUILDING NOs. 64-66 CrosBY STREET. Security, New Haven......... *2,500 | Louisville, Louisville.....<.... 2,500 
Firemans Fund, San Francis.. RY canner eundvedscporcess00<e 5,000 
Queen ........-----0+0 renee $6,000 | Guardian ..........sceeee os $7,000 | Firemens, Dayton Kebdeeedetes 2,500 | American Central, St. Louis 2,500 
Royal ...---.ccccceccoceccecse Galo | WOM... picen desc cede cece ee. Seer eee — ee eee 2,500 
German-American ......-.---- 6,000 | American, New York .....---- 7,000 | Commerce, Albany........... SE FO avesscvimacenenaces 2,500 
ON EI ere oe 8,000 | London and Lancashire....... 4,000 | Union, San Francisco......... CAE T ROROIOD 5 00 62.kcdivcisceceece 2,500 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 6,000 ' Pennsylvania.......-.-.+----- 6,000 | Firemens, Newark.......... 2,500 | Farmers, Pennsylvania........ 2,500 
North British and Mercantile. . 5,000 | American, Philadelphia....... 4,000 | Northwestern Nat., Milwaukee. 2,500 | American Central..........-.- 2,500 
CME scp ccrrccceccsconsecce 4,000 | —— | American, Newark..........+ 2,500 | Manufacturers and Merchants. 2,500 
Pnoenix, London ...........-. 4,000} FO cccccccccccscccceese QUORe Stuyvesant vi gemaseer eseseess 2,500] Union, Louisville,.;.......... 2,500 
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STORE FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. 
$1,500 | Eliot, Boston 


$1,000 


$5,000 
Westchester 
Merchants, New York. 
American, Philadelphia 
Hamburg-Bremen 
Traders, Chicago.... 
Commercial, California 
City of London 


g 
Empire City 
Lafayette......e-eecees evvcee 
Transatlantic....... Sccccccces 


2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,250 
2,500 
5,000 
2,500 


Total ..cccceeeeeee exeoss - $60,500 


Williamsburgh City 
Nia 
Par! 


Sterling 
Washington, Boston 





A. LAUFER & Co. 
$2,500 | American Fire, Philadelphia... $2,500 
5,000 | Pennsylvania Fire, Phila 
2,500 | Imperial, London 
30,000 Scottish Union and National.. 
2,500 | Lion ..... sabosesedbosersenbas 


2,500 | — 
7,500 | Peewee 


City of London , 
* Insurance Co. of N. America. 

Germania, New York 

Mutual, New York 

Equitable, New York 

Imperial, Lond 

Norwich Union 


2 
2,500 
2,500 


M. MEYBERG. 


HOMOGE? cocccoccocccccce Seeae 
National 

Kings Coun 

Mechanics, Philadelphia 
PYOVIGEROS oc cccccccceseoccccs 
Indiana...... eeoccccoee cecceee 


OEE cenntstenncsciees coe 


New York Bowery 
Lancashire 
German, Pittsburgh ........ ee 


2,500 
2,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
2,500 


Hamilton.......-+++e+eeeeee ee 
Williamsburgh City 

Citizens 

Williamsburgh City 

New York Bowery 








Classification of Steam Fire Engines. 
THERE is more or less confusion in the minds of personsas to the distinc- 
tion between first, second, third or fourth class engines of various manu- 
facture, and there is good reason for the existing misunderstanding. Of 
course anybody is apt to understand that a first class steamer is superior 
to asecond class steamer, or a second class better than a third ; but it is 
not widely known in what respect such superiority exists. The fact is 
that manufacturers of steam fire engines vary in their methods of classifi- 
cation, While certain makers have adopted the size of the pumps as a 
standard, others classify their steamers according to the weight of the ap- 
paratus. The word “class” is therefore apt to mislead one unless he is 
particularly acquainted with the custom of the particular manufacturers in 
this respect. But, generally speaking, what those interested in the fire 
service mean to imply, when they wish to distinguish between different 
grades of steamers, is governed by the idea of maximum power and mini- 
mum weight, and the various classes of steamers are known as first, 
second, third and fourth as they possess the working facilities afforded by 
weight and power combined. A writer, familiar with the construction of 
Steam fire engines, has made these pat observations on the subject of 
which we are now treating : ‘It is sometimes said of firemen or fire au- 
thorities ‘ we want a first class engine because we use a long line of hose.’ 
We presume this is said by those who suppose that first class means 
superior power or size, but in point! of fact, a smaller engine will throw 
nearly as far and as much in quantity through from 1000 to 3000 feet of 
. 27-inch hose as a larger engine. The reason for this is because the fric- 
tion is in proportion to the quantity uf water thrown, and the consequent 
resistance is so great that a large stream cannot be thrown a great distance 
when using 1000 or 2000 feet of hose. It requires 100 pounds pressure at 
the pipe to throw an inch stream 150 or 160 feet high, and, in order to 
produce 100 pounds pressure at the pipe when using 1500 feet of hose, 
there must be from 230 to 250 pounds pressure at the engine, which is 
very near the limit of the practical working pressure of the best steam fire 
engines. Small engines, as well as large, can work this pressure, and, if 
more water is needed, larger hose must be used or two or more lines must 
be united, or very near at the pipe. We speak of 214-inch hose, because 
it is the standard size in common use. A large engine will throw more 
water through 3-inch hose, or two lines of 24-inch hose, combined in a 





single stream near the discharge pipe, but 3-inch hose, when filled, is too 
heavy to be used to advantage ata fire, and two lines are too costly for 
general use. If, however, a large stream is required, as is sometimes the 
case, it can be obtained by uniting the water from two small engines.” 
No general rule can be followed in recommending particular size engines 
to inquirers, unless the conditions in their respective fire departments and 
the peculiar needs for a steamer are thoroughly understood. The steam 
fire engine that is best adapted to put out fires under existing conditions, 
is the best engine. 

Inquiries are frequent as to the significance of the various classification 
of steamers. As has been remarked, the manufacturers differ in their 
methods of classifying steamers. Take the two manufacturers of rotary 
engines—the Silsby and La France Companies—for instance. The Silsby 
Manufacturing Company describes the weight, capacity and dimensions 
of its different classes of steamers, as follows : 





Capacity per 
inute, 








Number of 
Streams, 





Gallons. 
800 


700 
600 


500 








5,200 








Besides these four sizes, the Silsby Company builds a still larger size, 
which it calls the ‘‘ Extra No. 1” steamer, for service in the larger cities, 
where the machines are subjected to severe usage and the pavements are 
rough, requiring extra heavy running gear, which increases the weight 
more or less. The weight of the ‘‘ Extra No. 1" is, 7800 pounds, and it 
has a capacity of 1000 gallons per minute. 

The La France Fire Engine Company reports the approximate weight 
of its engines, as follows: 
ist size Rotary......ssce0+++. 7,800 lbs. Piston.........- 
2d size Rotary.. 7,000 Ibs. Piston.... 
3d size Rotary...... ecevcees 6,500 lbs. Piston 

The capacity per minute of the three sizes are respectively 850, 700 and 
600 gallons. <A 4th size steamer manufactured by the La France weighs 
5800 pounds, and has a capacity of 500 gallons; a 5th size weighs 4800 
pounds, and has 400 gallons capacity, and a 6th size weighs 4200 pounds, 
and has a capacity of 350 gallons. 

The Ahrens Manufacturing Company is one of the best known builders 
of steam fire engines, its predecessor, Latta, having made the first fire en- 
gine in this country, which was put into service in Cincinnati, and resulted 
in the organization of the paid fire departments of the country. Following 
is its method of classification : 


ssseeeeee 7,300 Ibs, 
+ 6,500 Ibs. 








Size oF Encing. 





SSS Sssesss 


: Single 


sicnenal seseee | 3,500 














The Clapp & Jones Manufacturing Company, advocates of piston en- 
gines, classifies its steamers as follows : 








Size. Weight. Cylinders, 





% 
% 

















The Button Fire Engine people, manufacturers of piston steamers, say 
that they find in their experience the idea prevalent that the word class 
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refers to the style of finish or quality of work on an engine, and recogniz- 
ing that the term is vague and indefinite, that manufacturing firm has 
designated the different sizes of its steamers by weight, the largest weigh- 
ing about 7000 pounds; the next smaller, 6000 pounds; the third size, 
5000 ; the 4th size, 4000 ; the 5th size, 3000, and the 6th size, 2500 pounds. 
Following is a detailed description of the various size steamers of the 
Button make : 




















| 
| Guaranteed | Guaranteed 
| Capacity Distance Distance 
Size. Power. Weight. per Through Through 
Minute, 100 Feet 1,000 Feet 
Hose. Hose. 
Pounds. Galions. Feet. Feet. 
x | Double pump............- 7,000 | goo to 1,000 300 200 
2 OS Sew eeseseoeds 6,000 | 660to 760 280 200 
s T. . sabe peweneees 5,000 | 5coto 600 260 200 
4 | Single Pump...........00. 4,000 | 450to 550 250 200 
5 STI TTT TTT Titre 3,000 400 230 200 
6 - Sen eee ye 2,500 350 220 180 








An accurate idea can be gained from these steam fire engine statistics, 
about the existing variations in methods of classification. While some per- 
sons claim that the more weight there is in a steam fire engine, the more 
power can be derived from it, it is generally conceded that the lighter the 
engine the better, and it is only necessary to have an engine heavy enough 
to give it good balance and durability. One authority says on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘ If an engine of a given power can be built to weigh half a ton less 
than another engine of the same power, it can be more easily handled and 
consequently is more valuable. It isnot wise to drag any number of use- 
less pounds in a machine to fires.” All the manufacturers endeavor to 
build their engines as light as is consistent with the different parts of the 
machine, and they furnish them with additional facilities, when required, 
to run as easily as possible over rough roads or uneven pavements. 





Danger to Life from Electric Light Wires. 


Tue dangers to which firemen are exposed by reason of electric light 
wires has been repeatedly pointed out, notwithstanding which accidents 
are of frequent occurrence. In an address to the firemen of New Orleans, 
Chief O’Connor called their especial attention to the dangers from elec- 
tric light wires, and said ; 


You are doubtless aware of the manner in which these wires are being 
run throughout the city for lighting purposes. It is not my purpose to 
condemn any enterprise which is for the public good or its management, 
but I consider it my duty to warn you of the great dangers with which you 
are beset on all sides while in the performance of your duties. To better 
illustrate these I would say that each of the dynamos in operation at the 
plants of the respective light companies are of sixty Volt current, which 
supplies thirty lights of a certain number of candle power. The current 
conveyed through these wires is equal to a flash of lightning, and should 
there be any imperfect insulation, to touch these wires while standing on 
adamp spot would result in instant death. Another danger is in the 
handling of ladders at fires. Should you injure the coating of the wires 
and. the ladder be wet, which is likely to be the case, the. current would 
be conveyed to you and, no doubt, result seriously. I admonish you to 
use the greatest care, and avoid accidents from this cause. Avoid touch- 
ing these wire at all, 





Clergymen Who Appreciate Life Insurance, 


IF many of our best known clergymen were the agents of life insurance 
companies they could not work more earnestly than they do to promote 
the system. Why is this? We believe it is owing to the fact that the 
average clergyman is brought more closely into contact with misery and 
want than the ordinary man. ‘‘ The people of the parish” come to him. 
Some man dies and leaves those he was supposed to love, utterly help- 
less, and the family appeals to the church for aid. Is it surprising then 
that Henry Ward Beecher should exclaim from the pulpit: 

*‘1 hold that an insurance on a man’s life is a part of the highest relig- 
ious duty; there is a great deal of crime committed by men. who live as 
though they never expected to die. It is also a man’s duty, if he has been 
prosperous in business, to settle on his wife a sum in such a manner that 
neither the law nor he himself can take it away from her.” 

Probably within that hour he had been compelled to use his influence 
to keep a roof over some widow’s head, for he continued : 

‘‘ The daughters left destitute that come to my house are enough to 
melt my heart—brought up in refinement, now seeking to earn a pittance 
to keep from starvation. There is a great deal of crime, I repeat, com- 








mitted by men who act in their affairs as if they thought they would never 
die. When they are suddenly taken away many hearts are made to 
bleed.” 

It is fair to presume that, when the Rev. Dr. Talmage made use of the 
following language to his vast congregation a few Sabbaths ago, he had 
in mind some sad case of suffering : : 

‘*O man, before forty-eight hours have passed away, appear at the desk 
of some of our great life insurance institutions, and by the seal of some 
honest company decree that your wife and children shall not be subjected 
to the humiliation of financial struggle in the dark day of your demise,” 

And yet men hesitate and put off the duty of life insurance and declare 
they ‘‘ cannot afford it,”.and regard the insurance agent as a very trouble. 
some person who-ought not to be countenanced. 

There was a time when certain clergymen deemed life insurance as 
‘*flying in the face of the Almighty,” but that day has passed, Every 
denomination now favors the plan. 

‘* Life assurance may be employed advantageously for the benefit of 
families and individuals of all classes of society, as well for those in 
affluence as for those in moderate circumstances.. All may, by the exer. 
tion of a little forethought and a small outlay, protect their families from 
want.”"—Xt, Rev. Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania. 

The clergyman is an earnest patron of life insurance ; he appreciates 
the fact that while he may go to heaven and be happy, those he leaves be. 
hind—if unprovided for—will be wretched indeed— 7he Weekly Statement, , 





Private Fire. Protection in the Pemberton Mills. 


THE Pemberton mills at Lawrence, Mass., were destroyed by fire, involy- 
ing the death of one man and the injury of several others. The fire 
originated in the dye room, and instead of sending an alarm to the fire 
department, the employees endeavored to extinguish the flames them. 
selves, so that much valuable time was lost before effective machinery 
was called into setvice. By the time the firemen arrived the flames had 
acquired such headway as to be uncontrollable. This is the danger of 
relying upon private fite protection; so much confidence is placed in it 
that the public apparatus is ignored until too late to be effectual in subdu- 
ing the flames. This is probably a lossto the New England mutuals, 
that rely so much on private fire protection, but the ignoring of the 
fire department is not in accordance with the ideas of these companies or 
with their positive instruction. Nevertheless we know that positive 
orders are given in some mills by their managers not to admit the firemen 
in cases of fire, the reason being given that firemen use too much water, 
and are liable to do as much damage as the fire would. It was probably 
some such reason that caused the delay in summoning the firemen to the 
Pemberton mills, and the destruction of the property is the result. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000, but the actual loss is likely to be consider- 
ably reduced when we get Mr. Atkinson’s bulletin regarding it. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Winona, Minn., is putting in new water mains. 

—The last of 150 new hydrants ordered by the city of St. Paul were de- 
livered last week. 

—It is quite likely that the Anglo-Nevada of California will be repre- 
sented in Chicago by the well-known firm of Davis & Re Qua. 

—The fifth annual meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association will 
convene at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on Tuesday, May 18, at 
II A. M. 

—The House of Representatives of the kingdom of Sweden will shortly 
entertain the request of the government for passing a set of wholesome 
insurance laws, 

—The Providencia Fire of Lisbon has, for the past six years, paid from 
ten to twelve per cent dividends on the capital cash paid in. Business in 
Portugal must be good. ; 

—R. H. Kerr of Chicago, formerly with the New York Alliance, has 
been appointed superintendent of agents for the New York Bowery, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

—A lively argument between two life insurance agents is being carried 
on in a foreign paper, in which one writer declares that woman, as 4 
class, is opposed to life insurance, and prevents her husband from taking 
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outa policy. This, the allegator charges, is applicable to the female por- 


tion of the different nations he is acquainted with—Italian, French and 


German. 

—During the first quarter of this year, the loss in Chicago by fire 
amounted to $78,107 on buildings and $336,850 on contents, with insur- 
ance involved $4,637,335- 

—Cockeysville, Baltimore county, Md., is a small town, though not too 
small to have a fire department, but the postmaster writes to us that the 
inhabitants do not need such an unnecessary thing. 

—At the recent meeting of the New York Tariff Association, J. H. 
Washburn of the Home Fire Insurance Company was chosen to succeed 
Samuel P. Blagden as president for the ensuing year. 

—A reward of $300 has been offered by the Underwriters Association 
for the arrest and conviction of the incendiaries who set fire to the farm 
buildings of Thomas Maher of Waltham, Mass., March 5. 

—James L. Ross of Chicago, a local underwriter of long standing, has 
admitted to partnership A. R. Edwards, a well-known broker ; style of 
firm, James L. Ross & Co.; company represented, Queen of Liverpool. 

—The death rate in Europe from smallpox is said to be 60,000 annually, 
The mortality is almost wholly confined to civilians, as, owing to constant 
vaccination and revaccination, the armies are almost free from the disease. 

—The Popular Science News asserts that the average length of life is 
constantly increasing, and the time may yet come when persons 100 years 
old will excite no more curiosity than one of eighty years at the present 
time. 

—A new accident insurance company is talked of for Chicago, with 
Allen G. Fowler, for many years superintendent of the Western depart- 
ment of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Maine, for 
president. 

—Last year was quite a disastrous one for insurance companies having 
risks in Boston. The fire indemnity paid was over $1,000,000—nearly 
three times as much as in 1881. Of the 66g fires, eighty-one were directly 
traceable to kerosene oil. 

—lIs it not possible that life insurance will in the future become the 
solution of the great and puzzling social question? The independence 
furnished by life insurance often gives incalculable advantage to the policy- 
holder as well as beneficiary. 


—There seems to be some doubt about the safety of electricity as a light- 
ing material for steamboats. A letter just received from an officer of one 
of the United States vessels cruising in Chinese waters says that the vessel 
caught fire three times from the electric lights on the way across the 
Pacific. If this sort of experience follows the general test, electricity 
will not be very popular as a method of lighting vessels. 


—The Insurance Advertiser is the name of the worst assessment insur- 
ance paper brought to our attention. It is published at Dubuque, Ia., 
and is evidently a *‘ bulldozer” in its conceptions, and is certainly brutal, 
disgusting and ungrammatical in its methods. To add to its iniquity, it 
is printed in blue ink. We are asked to ‘‘exchange,” but have no use 
for such a paper, as our waste-basket is supplied with better material. 

— Legislatures have got in the way of dictating forms of policies for in- 
Surance companies, There is no justification for this. It is an assump- 
tion of authority—a meddling—that should not be tolerated. The old 
contracts of insurance are the result of 200 years’ experience, and have 
been construed by the courts. If a fresh start were made it would take 
fifty years to get complete construction.— Zhe Cincinnati Price Current. 


—An instance showing how safe it is to adhere to business principles 
and pay promptly as you go, occurred recently in Frankfort. A gentle- 
man authorized an agent of the Gotha Life to make out a policy for 60,000 
marks, which was promptly done, but when the agent presented it and 
desired to collect the first premium, the gentleman was busy and requested 
the agent to call next week. But during the ensuing week he contracted 
Some disease in his face and died suddenly. 


—One day last week the ball on top of the steeple of the Presbyterian 
church at Harrisburg, Pa., was struck by lightning and set fire to. The 
fire department tried several different ways to reach the fire with a stream 
of water, but without success. The fire was over 200 feet from the 
ground, and the power of the engines was inadequate to force the water 
that distance. For three hours the firemen could do nothing but watch 
the fire eat its way down the steeple, Finally a line of hose was taken 





into the interior of the church and up into the steeple as far as possible. 
Then holes were dug through the steeple, through which the hose was 
drawn, and in that way the flames were extinguished. No fire in Harris- 
burg has created the excitement that was caused by the burning of the 
steeple. . 

—In Great Britain, on May 1, a system of insurance for letters and 
parcels is to be inaugurated. For an unregistered parcel lost in the post 
compensation will be given to the extent of £1, and for registered letter 
to the extent of £2. Both registered letters and parcels will, however, 
also be insured to the value of £5 for a fee of 1d., and to the value of 
£10 for a fee of 2d. This is an innovation which will benefit the public 
and pay the department, 

—A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Senate, similar to the New 
York law, providing that an insurance broker, upon the payment of a 
license fee of $300 to the State Superintendent of Insurance, may in- 
sure property in the State against loss by fire in any company not author- 
ized to do business in the State, provided that he first submits an affidavit 
of the owner of the property that it cannot be insured by any company 
licensed to do business in the State. 

—The Western Insurance Company of Pittsburgh was recently solicited 
to enter the English field, being informed ‘‘that the damaging competi- 
tion heretofore prevalent in that country has been withdrawn ; that the 
officers there have materially and generally reduced their holdings, an ac- 
tion which throws an immense amount of desirable business upon the 
market, which must either remain totally uninsured or be placed with 
weak concerns in which the public has no confidence.” The Western’s 
officers are not disposed to extend their operations to Europe. 

—It is announced that the Employers Liability AsSurance Corporation, 
limited, of London, is about to commence business in this country with 
Endicott & Macomber of Boston as resident managers. The company 
has an authorized capital of £1,000,000, of which £500,000 is fully sub- 
scribed, and £100,000 paid up in cash ; and besides insuring employers 
against loss by accident to employees, for which the former may be liable, 
it does a large general accident business. The requisite deposit will be 
made with the insurance department of the State of New York. 

—The very great proclivity of benzine vapors to ignite is well known by 
everyone, and yet its precautions are recklessly disregarded. There was 
a deplorable accident in Berlin lately, resulting in the loss of three lives, 
The porter of a drug store, usually a reliable and careful person, carried 
a small barrel of fluid into the cellar, and placed the burning candle upon 
the step while going down ; his foot slipped, the barrel rolled from his 
hands, struck a benzine glass jar, breaking it, and within a few seconds 
afterward the benzine vapors exploded, hurling the porter out of the cellar, 
and killed two boys playing on the cellar doors. 

— Most insurance men are anxious that The Walford Cyclopedia should . 
be completed, and it is suggested that there is perhaps no one in the 
United States better qualified to take up the work where the talented Mr. 
Walford left off than David Beveridge of Minneapolis, formerly the 
Niagara Insurance Company’s manager at Chicago. If Mr. Beveridge 
could be induced to accept the task, we have no doubt the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society would gladly place at his disposal the library of Mr. 
Walford and whatever manuscripts he may have left bearing on this work, 
if any such were included in that portion of his library purchased by the 
company. Mrs. Walford would, no doubt, be pleased to see the work 
completed and would aid whoever may undertake it as far as possible. 


—It has repeatedly been shown that France treats insurance companies 
very ruthlessly. Mr. Thomereau, in The Moniteur des Assurances, has 
compiled a table showing the amounts paid to stockholders and to the 
government : 




















To To Fiscal 
Stockholders. Department. 

Francs. Francs. 
Gi IR iccescnssisees pigckeidcbbeuesacndis | -14,452,000 14,030,000 
TBBO. .ccccccccce socccccccccccccccesccsess | II,1g2,000 14,614,000 
ee obo eseoenesdenseeussesneeosedesa 8,544,050 14,108,000 
1882....... Cccccccceccee eecerccessccccees 9,882,750 13,788,500 
1883. ccscccvecccscccccs Resdeescesvessses 9,877,000 12,632,000 
WOES cccccccccccceccconccesess bebsoveevén 10,492,500 12,948,000 
DEB occceces pienen nes heb andinanbhaaee | 64,440,300 82,120,500 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
>= 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
— 
Last Net Last Se 
2s Boot | Divioenn | Orisr ee 34 beet | Dymme 1th 
8 . Value 07 AID. 3 P Value of : Q 
NAME OF COMPANY. <3 Capitas | Stock NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Sapftes | Stock RX: 
sc Paid up. For$r00, ‘Sates sy ip Per $100, : 
=* Fan. | Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per % Fas %| Date. |Per cr. 8 
1886, Cent). . 4 
Agricultural..... so $100 | $s00-000 | $131.74 | Jam.,’85| To | -------- 200 tna, Hartford.......... pores! $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 t jan, "86 
Albany -....-------------| 4° 200,000 | 167.90 $ janes "86 , ‘hie — American, Boston 100 000 158.33 |* +. 186 : at 
400,000} 271.61 3720. * *86 5 pala 35 American, Newark........ sinienintiel 5 oe 240.81 =. "85 5 = 
200,000] 115.72 |*Jan.,’86| 4 oe ” American, Philadelphi 100 yo00 | art.95 |*Oct.,’85 | 4 | age 
American Costal t. Lou 25 000 | 130.93 | Jan., °8 4 
900,000 stots sJan.. K S aay ma b Atlantic F. and M., Providenc 334 200,000} 108.15 |* Jan., '86 3 me 
353,000} 252.02 _ 586 e. rae oa Boatmans F, and M, Pittsburgh 50 250,000] 114.66 | Jan.,’86| 3 | 
200,000 | 415-19 < * 186 336 Jan. xt 6.586} 122% California, San Francisco 1co 600,000 | 124.29 |t Jan.,’86 | 3 120 
300,000} 202.31 |*Jan., 3 mee Citisens, Ciosinsati....- “- 200,000 | 117.32 Ww a. ~ 4 134 
itizens, Pittsburgn........- -| §° §00,000 | 101.13 uly, 85 3 
210,009 sve |e *Feb., + 4 |Apr. 2. aa 117% Citizens, St. Louis....-......-.---. 100 200,000] 189.60 |*Jan..’86| 3 = 
250,000 | 129.57 thet: 86 3 —_ ¥%, 9 pes Commercial, San Francisco......... 100 200,000} 143.99 |t Dec.,’85 I 125 
200,000 — *j 86 s rage od pom Concordia, Milwaukee..........-.- 100 200,000} 141.69 |*Jan.,’86 4 110 
1,000,000 | 235.89 an., 7-70) APF. 2, Connactient, _o NC 100 3,000,000 | 130.37 july, ‘8s 4 a 
etroit F. an SS eS 300,000} 215.53 |* Jan. 5 
300,000 | 315.96 caer s 7% repeat: "30K a 100 200,000} 147.40 |*Uct., ’85 5 ’ 
200,000 | 129-59 *Jane 86 3 re - 49,56 ae Equitable F. and M.. Providence... 5° 300,000] 126.34 |*Jan.,’86 4 100 
200,010 ee . jaa. 86 3% ype pn Fire Association, Philadelphia-.... 50 $00,000] 276.50 |*Jan.,’86| 20 sé0 
200,000 | 153-4! ees 5 PI.27, 7 Pwe Ins. Ca., County of Philadelphia 100 400,000} 136.96 |*Jan., 6 3 150 
iremans Fund n Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 133.97 |¢ Jan., ’8 3 mt 
, —_ 7 ean = ty _ m4 _ one Firemens, Baltimore .........-.---- 18 378,000} 132.93 |*July, 85] 3 = 
1,000,000 147-79 ojan 186 5  |Mar. 25,'86 128 » Dayton.......-.-.------- ” 250,000} 114.95 |* Jan 4 150 
200,000 | 470.79 |*Jan..’86| § |July30,’8s| 250 Firemens, Newark..-...---.------- 30 600,000} 226.43 |*Jan.,’86| 6 | so 
Franklin, Philadelphia.........--.- 100 400,000] 328.09 |tJan., 86 5 
200,000 — 5 a 5 oe 3,86 113% | German, Pittsburgh..-............. 50 200,000 | 132.05 |*July, ’85| 12 an 
200,000 | 279.02 | Jan., 196 5 ne 3, 86 225% | Girard F. and M., Philadelphia---.. 100 300,000} 282.17 |*Jan., 86 6 326 
200,000 est 186 3 Mar, 31,'86 7° Hartford, Hartford.........-----.-. 100 1,250,000} 215.48 |*Jan.,’86 | 10 270 
zg0o0o | 372.0% |" Jan 5 =e = i. Se. of Sons Americe, <a 10 | 3,000,000] 198.51 |*Jan., '86] 10 350 
ns, of ti tate of Pa. ila...| 200 200,000} 200.17 |*Jan.,'86 5 I 
1,000,000 | 144.56 <4 <p = 5 al 23s Se 13248 jersey, City, Jersey City........... 50 200,000} 126.07 _ « "86 3% — 
3,000,000 jor pd ‘i “4g 5 ee “3r'e6 135 uisville Wacsoneiions. Louisville.| -. 300,000] 158.91 |*Jan., ’86 5éq |... 
400,000 a3838 *M. ye 3 3h 86 3 Manuf. and Herebants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 130.40 |*fJan.,’86| 4 150 
200,010 | 239-1 c 5 | )an. 23, | i siecioe. St. i Losis.---- Se: 5 100 200,000 | 114.45 un »'85 4 115 
echanics iladelphia............ 25 250,000 | 141.04 |*Jan., ’86 4 1 
1§0,000 | 227-53 sJ an. 86 10 _ 6, ves ‘i Mercantile Cleveland...........-.. 100 200,000] 149.09 |*Jan., "86 7% x64 
210,000 Ph ma 86 3 Mor 7~ 86 8734 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 142.46 |* Nov,’85 4 135 
as wea lea. 36 . Feb. 3.86 a Merchants Providence.........--.- 50 200,000} 138.02 |*Jan., '86 4 100 
’ The Merchants, N k 2 189.42 |*jan., 86 
Lloyds Plate Glass a... - 100 100,000} 114.21 |*Jam.,’85/ 5 |Sep.13,’84) 125 Michigan F. and M.. Detroit. 4 Goon ms as) Si 
Manuf’rs and Builders c..| 100 200,000| 175.22 |tJan.,’86/ 2 |Apr.1,’86) 120 Mileanieen Meshasi oe 200,000] 455.82 | J "86 5 
Mechanics .........----- 5° 250,000 | 108.93 sJan.. 8s 5 i 306 76 National, Hartford.......-........- 100 1,000,000} 147.36 |*Jan * 186 5 130 
Mercantile ..........---- so 200,000 | 104.59 |" JUlY, &5 3 mE-3K, 63 pentane Le — Boston.......- 100 300,000 131.19 |*Apr.,’86| 4 100 
de CWAIlE .cce cecccecccccees oo 250,000 222.02 an 8 10 
Merchants -....-.-.---.-- 50 200,000} 153.84 aie 28 4 |Apr.22,'86) 114 New H M We occee -| 100 aden 143.82 a 186 4 = 
100,000} 158.51 pa her 5 ea ’ a 165 North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000] 130.56 |*Oct.,’85| 3 100% 
200,000 | 118.89 He ong 5 oo Se bs 98 Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000! 140.37 |*Jan.,’86 5 135 
200,000} 193.17 |*Jan., 5 ‘a 29. 95) 145 Orient, Hartford -..-.-.-- eee 100 1,000,000 413.09 *Jan »'86 3 ry 
SS SE EES 100 400,000 | 364.29 |* Sep., 85 5 air 
200,000 | 131.60 noma 4 ro -26,'86| go Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.........- 50 200,000 | 102.45 *July, 84 4 112 
300,000 | 17973 |, an 86 6 |Fe 18, 86 147 Peoples, Pittsburgh............-..- 50 200,000} 113.84 |*July, ’85 3 120 
210,000 | 256.5% os 6 ar.24,’'86] 165 RE, SE nccncnncccckeveed 100 2,000,000} 146.09 |tJan..’86| 3%] 195 
200,000} 130.08 eb., '86 4 |\Apr.27,'86 7 | See a. potace>tpsconmerens 100 200,000} 120.56 eo 85 3 100 
’ ‘ Providence-Washington, Providence; 50 400,000} 116.02 | Jan., 4 104 
500,000] 179.54 £4 aa = 5 Apr.24,'86 152% Reading, Reading............-...- 10 250,000} 137.18 Hoes 86 4 45 
350,000 | 123.67 |® yn 86 4 |Apr.19,’86] 103 Reliance, Philadelphia... 50 300,000 | 193.17 eC, 'B5 4 155 
200,000 | 269.93 $Jan., 86 6 Mar. +31. 8€) 165 Security, New Haven..........--.-. 50 200,000] 134.43 |*Jan., 86 4 100 
200,000} 122.39 |*Jan., 5 ar.17,'86] 101 Soamabcld F, and M.. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000} 141.05 |*Jan.,’86 5 165 
e 196 b. Spring arm! Philadelphia iaaaoond 50 400,000 | 197.08 |* an., "86 8 260 
200,000} 131.62 sjan., 86 5 Fe 20,'86 110 St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul........ 100 §00,000] 158.38 |*Jan., ’86 5 125 
150,000 | 237.25 s janes 6 (Feb. 15.’86] 155 Sun, San Francisco.........------. 300,000} 116.77 |t Jan., '86 2% | 100 
1,000,000 | 171.42 Jane" 66 5 |Apr.16. 86 139 Traders Chicago..... 500,000} 171.98 |t Jan., '86 2% | ... 
200,000 | 125.02 | Jan., 3 |Mar.10,’86} 119 Union, Philadelphia é. 375,000] 102.48 |*Oct., '8 3 132K 
bs F Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000| 115.609 |tJan., '86 2 112 
200,000 | 170.57 ¢jan-s "86 S | or -wces- 13¢ United Focnenn, ‘Philadelphia... 10 300,000] 120.62 |*Dec.,’85 3 1490 
pom = a ’ "86 Sy in. 86 —- nar gar F, . and Boston. ....| 100 1,000,000 —— uly. "84 3 100 
. “ 3 04 t tt a ad y Y , 
geoaco| 200.77 | Aug..’8s ~ Feb. 13,'80 65 estern, Pittsburg! 50 300,000} 136.92 ov.,’85 4 124 
350,000 | 104.41 Aug., "84 2 Srp So 60 
Siecael ‘Geae ofan." '86 . = English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Gold ong, a 250,000} 190.96 “jan 86 5 ies +335 “as 137 See Aimeuat 
QUGRERET.0<00cccecnu- 10 300,000} 175.40 an. 5 ug t, 5) 125 ak 
illi rgh City...... 50 250,000 301.34 *Jan..’ 86} 10 | Jan. 18,’86) 240 NAME OF COMPANY. eg y tag ¢ Latast Prices 
P hare. 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. £ £ £ ‘ “ 
oy of a yn ae ee i0 I “- 12 6 
a ‘commerce: nion.. 50 5 1 aa pa 
. Net D Last Se. | Fire lnswanes A 10 I I 5 aa 
Za Book —” S83 | Guardian ..... 120 50 63 ps - 
28] Casitas |Value 7 AID. NG james i iis: sect rainiciains 100 25 154 id i 
NAME OF COMPANY. =| *3 | papi paisgee SP | Lancashire 20 a 4 12 6 
er$100 See Sn iki euusithedemaccend 10 2 he 17 
go Jan. 1, Date. \Per Ct 238 Liverpool and London and Globe...- 20 2 27 10 6 
1886, ’ 1;a2 ndon Assurance......--......---- 25 12% 46 eae oo 
x London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 rh 8 a ot 
ae British and Mercantile....... 50 16 32 aie a 
British America, Toronto ......---- $0 | $500,000} -..-.. *Dec., "85 4 | 194 OrthErn --.2--c-en- wnnece sreceecee pend 5 45 10 we 
Western, Toronto...........------- 20 490;000 | ° =<--00 *Jan.,’86| 5 | 122 — WEB -cveerene amen co Ben rt = - * 
MCCD .cccccceccceccce oo 10 I 2 12 oo 
* Semi-annual 2 Quarterly. {One per cent each month, On increased capital. « De- cdthibnts talituebeankhbbee oe 20 3 32 10 
g plate glass against breakage. ¢ Lhe Manufacturers and Build- Scottish Union and National........ 20 I 2 18 oo 
ers pays two per A st quarterly. d Marine only in New York State, Sun Fire O CC nan naan ---=--22-2e we ae i a pe - 
@ Prices bel below includein some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale. Fire Re 20 8 8 oo -- 

















